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HE Regency Bill is having a smooth passage 
through Parliament. What trifling opposi- 
tion there was turned out to be merely farcical, 
giving an opportunity to two or three nonentities 
to advertise themselves. There has been no 
republican movement in this country since the days 
of Dilke and the temporary unpopularity of Queen 
Victoria caused by her excessive seclusion during 
widowhood and her refusal to delegate any of her 
powers to her eldest son. But her popularity 
revived in due course, and when she died, she had 
become ‘almost a mystical figure. The debate was 
notable for giving an opportunity to Sir John 
Simon, so learned in the law, to explain to the 
Empire and the world the historical background 
behind the Bill and its necessity for the stabilisation 
of the monarchy. The consent of the Dominions 
was not required though it would be no doubt 
forthcoming, because the King is represented over- 
seas by Governors-General. Nor is the succession 
to the Throne affected, as it is now clear that the 
Princess Elizabeth is the sole and undoubted 
heir-at-law. 


[THE Honours List, King George’s first, delayed 

for revision for obvious reasons, was on con- 
ventional lines and contained few surprises. 
Politics and public services, a comprehensive 
phrase which covers a multitude of sins and good 
deeds, were duly rewarded, and civil servants went 
up a rung or two on the ladder according to pre- 
cedent. Representatives of ‘‘ Shakespeare and the 
musical glasses ’’’ were perhaps conspicuous by 
their absence, but education seems to be coming 
into its own, a number of hard-working teachers 
and administrators being honoured. Mr. Fisher’s 
Order of Merit was something of a surprise, as 
most appointments to that order are apt to be. 
Whether his ‘‘ History of Europe ”’ will be recog- 
nised as one of the great books of the world only 
posterity can decide; but the Education Act of 
1918, passed when he was President of the Board, 
although still only partially in force, undoubtedly 
has had a salutary effect on English social life. 
And it is all to the good that the Warden of an 
Oxford college should receive the most coveted 
honour within the gift of the Crown. 


FYLOODs in this country are rather a nuisance 

than a public danger, but it is not so in 
America when the Mississippi misbehaves. This 
week, in Henry Newbolt’s phrase, ‘ the river of 
death has brimmed its banks,’’ and the disaster has 
been more serious and widespread than any 
similar inundation on record. Both their Majesties 
and the British Government have sent messages of 
condolence. All the elements seem to be in con- 
Spiracy against the fighters of the floods, and the 
end is not yet. Fortunately the death roll is com- 
paratively small, compared, that is, with such 
earthquaking ‘‘ Acts of God ’’ as the eruptions of 
Pelée and Krakatoa, but countless inhabitants of 
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Illinois and Tennessee have lost all but their lives. 
The material damage is reckoned at astronomic 
figures, but America is still a rich country and her 
rich men are doing what can be done to minimise 
the misery. 


PYROM Spain there is little new to record. 

Partly owing to the weather, fighting has 
been desultory though continuous. Malaga holds 
out and the encirclement of Madrid remains 
stationary. The discouragement of the entry of 
foreigners to join either side is having its effect 
slowly, though it is inevitable that interested 
countries should continue to manceuvre for 
position. The speech of Sefior Caballero, the 
Prime Minister, to the Cortes at Valencia on 
Monday was a plea for unity on the part of the 
fissiparous sections of the Left, on the ground that 
this is a war of independence rather than a Civil 
War. This may prove effective, for nothing is 
more certain than that division among the ranks of 
the Government is playing into the hands of their 
opponents. The Times reports a notable speech 
by Sefior Prieto, Minister for Air and Marine, who 
prophecies a long war, declares that their enemies 
are becoming demoralised, admits that lack of 
arms is a grave handicap to the Government forces 
but remains confident of victory. But not manana. 


(THE Japanese Cabinet crisis appears to have 

ended—for the time being at all events. In 
view of the peculiar features of that crisis it would 
be premature perhaps to conclude that the new 
Prime Minister, General Senjuro Hayashi, will 
find his course an altogether smooth one or will 
manage to keep himself in office for any great 
length of time. Obviously in forming his admini- 
stration he has had to show himself amenable to 
the Services’ suggestions. For example, he was 
believed to favour one particular Admiral for 
appointment to the Admiralty, but the Navy 
required a different officer. And the Army trium- 
virate has very clearly specified what the Army 
wants, Parliamentary politics are to be ‘‘developed 
in a form peculiar to Japan; ’’ the Diet must be 
kept strictly within its powers; the government of 
the country must be conducted in accordance with 
‘‘ public opinion.’’ All this means that the 
Cabinet will have to watch its step. Its actions 
and those of the politicians will have to conform 
with the militarists’ views or there will inevitably 
be another crisis. The Japanese people may or 
may not be satisfied with this condition of affairs, 
but the outside world naturally cannot but con- 
template with a certain amount of uneasiness the 
possible effects of this militarist dictatorship in 
shaping future Japanese policy. 


HE framers of ‘‘ New Deals”’ on the other 
side of the Atlantic seem to have, in each case, 
either ignored or made too light of the difficulties 
inherent in a Federal constitution. President 
Roosevelt was the first to feel the chilling draught 
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of judicial veto and now the measures passed by 
the Bennett Government in Canada to inaugurate 
a new era of social and financial security have been 
turned down by the Privy Council as uncon- 
stitutional. The invalidating of some of these 
measures, notably the Natural Products Marketing 
Act, will not cause much inconvenience or annoy- 
ance to the Dominion administration now in office, 
since at the time of their passing they were 
strenuously opposed by the Liberals. But both 
Liberals and Conservatives are committed to 
unemployment insurance, and the Privy Council 
judgment, so far as it affects this question, is bound 
to strengthen the movement for amendment of the 
British North America Act. Provincial feeling in 
Canada was strong enough to prevent the 
Dominion authority being given power to modify 
the Canadian constitution when the Statute of 
Westminster was being drafted. But since then 
there have been signs of weakening in the assertion 
of provincial rights, and as at the moment the 
provincial Governments are badly in need of 
Federal assistance and of a re-allocation of financial 
fields, there seems to be every prospect of the 
Dominion and the Provinces arriving at an agree- 
ment both as to the degree of amendment required 
in the Canadian constitution and as to the manner 
of effecting it. 


i ae Factory Bill, introduced this week, is a 

useful consolidating measure long overdue. 
‘But as a measure of reform and as a contribution 
to the unemployment problem it is disappointing, 
though it may be possible to amend it substantially 
in committee. The appointed day is still some 
seventeen months off at the earliest, so there is still 
time to think out its provisions. The main feature 
is the reduction of hours of work for women and 
young people to 48 instead of the present maximum 
of 60. This is reasonable though it may be 
doubted whether the present maximum is often 
reached in real work. It is the general experience 
of good employers that shorter hours under good 
conditions of lighting, heating and atmosphere pay 
better than unhealthy conditions with longer hours. 
The Bill makes full provision for this fact, and it 
is really directed against the ignorance and folly 
of the small bad employer. It should thus be 
studied side by side with the White Paper on 
physical education, which puts the schemes for 
improving the health of the coming generation 
into less nebulous form than hitherto. Young 
people who work 60 hours a week are too tired to 
pay much attention to games or health. 


OXFORD is about to select another burgess 

owing to Lord Hugh Cecil’s appointment to 
the Chiltern Hundreds which follows from his suc- 
cession to Dr. James as Provost of Eton. There 
are three candidates, none of any strong party 
colour, which is at it should be; but it is not too 
much to say that on the decision the future of the 
university franchise, which many consider to be an 
anachronism, will largely depend. At the last 
election the choice fell unexpectedly on Mr. Herbert 
who was previously known to the public as an 
amusing writer, and he has made good. But in 
the long run the university franchise must depend 
on the choice of representatives of scholarship in 


the widest sense and of academic interests and 
sound learning. The ideal candidate is one who has 
made his reputation in one or other of these wide 
fields and would not find his way into the House 
of Commons through the ordinary hurly-burly of 
politics. It is not for us to follow the Archbishop 
of York into hot water—if the phrase be not 
irreverent—but many will feel that Sir Farquhar 
Buzzard would add distinction to Parliament, 
especially at a time when Oxford, thanks to Lord 
Nuffield, is taking a leading place in medical 
research. 


THE Cambridge Union Society, which repre- 
sents the University of Cambridge as much 
or as little as the League of Nations Union 
represents the nations of the world, has resolved by 
100 votes to 76 that ‘‘ this house will refuse to be 
recruited or conscripted for any other purpose than 
the defence of the collective peace system.’’ This 
enigmatical and rather ungrammatical resolve need 
not be taken too seriously, The Oxford Union 
passed an even more strongly worded resolution 
which was widely misunderstood. Undergraduates 
do not always mean what they say, and leg-pulling 
is not an unknown art in academic circles. More- 
over there are several thousand undergraduates at 
Cambridge, and we may reasonably hope that none 
of the hundred will wait to be ‘‘ conscripted,” 


MERLE OBERON and Brian Aherne give two 

good performances in the new film, Beloved 
Enemy, at the Leicester Square cinema. Judging 
from her work in this picture Merle Oberon is 
destined to reach the top of the ladder, providing 
she is fortunate with her stories and her directors. 
Mr. Balderston is responsible for this story and 
Mr. Potter, whose work is unfamiliar to me, 
directs. Neither serves their two leading artists 
very well, and the acting is the only feature of an 
otherwise ordinary picture. The tale is one of the 
Irish ‘‘ troubles,’’ the majority of the action being 
laid in Dublin in 1931 when martial law was in 
force and every effort was being made to lay hands 
on a certain Dennis Riordan, whom some may be 
tempted to identify with the late Mr. Collins, Lord 
Athleigh is sent from England to advise Parlia- 
ment on its future course of action and, yielding to 
the entreaties of his daughter who has fallen in love 
with Riordan, declares for compromise. When 
the conference meets in London, Riordan, yielding 
also to the entreaties of his beloved enemy, declares 
for peace and goes back to Ireland to face the bullet 
of the fanatic. Thus it was a woman who solved 
the Irish puzzle. 


[HE City, after the usual dull opening in 

January due not so much to international 
politics as to the need which many feel for selling 
securities in order to pay income tax, saw a distinct 
revival this week. Herr Hitler’s speech had little 
effect on the price of German Bonds in which 
investors in this country, perhaps not the wisest, 
are heavily committed. Prices stiffened slightly, 


. presumably on the strength of his assurances to 


France, Belgium and Holland. In other markets 
the tone was satisfactory, and investors in sound 
securities need be in no hurry to exchange into 
others more tempting. 
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Leading Articles 


HITLER AND COLONIES 


UMANITY consists of men. This is one of 
H the truisms which in the present age is 
almost completely ignored. A _ strong 
fantasy that the State is something quite different 
from the people who compose it has been flickering 
about national and international politics like 


The ignis fatuus that bewitches 
And leads men into pools and ditches. 


Bolshevism and totalitarian States are agreed on 
this fallacy. They would cheerfully face a world 
in which every nation was well organised and every 
individual unhappy. Everybody knows, in his 
ordinary dealings, that there is a strong basis of 
selfishness in all his fellow men. If he is wise he 
appeals to that weakness in their characters and 
does not pay too much attention to professions of 
disinterestedness, which are used to cover the most 
selfish designs. In international affairs, Statesmen 
of all nations begin by assuming, in words, the 
unselfishness of the other countries with which they 
are brought in contact. When any Statesman is 
speaking for his own country its righteousness and 
altruism are invariably lauded to the skies and 
there is a strong tendency to-day to forget that all 
these words are generally a cloak for selfish aims. 


Herr Hitler has for years past provided the world 
with many pleasant-sounding announcements of 
Germany’s altruism and high-minded unselfish- 
ness. The world forgets that it has always been a 
part of the policy which he approves to mislead any 
possible enemy by every conceivable device. If 
we assume that Germany is no more unselfish than 
this country, we are bound to take such professions 
with more than the proverbial grain of salt. It is 
true that British selfishness expresses itself in an 
intense desire for peace. This pacific zeal we hold 
up as an uncommon virtue, and are shocked with 
other folk who do not share it. Not so long ago, 
this country had not noticeably partaken in this 
enthusiasm for keeping things as they were. 
Throughout the nineteenth century the British 
Empire was being built up on very much the same 
formule as Herr Hitler now puts forward for 
Germany. Possibly the preacher is reformed 
to-day since he has become a landowner, but there 
are others who are not landowners and do not share 
his enthusiasm for the game laws. 


The British Empire has reached the point when 
its people are tempted no further with thoughts of 
expansion. It is even argued that the advantages 
accruing from it are a delusion and that we should 
be really more prosperous and happier if we had 
not taken up the white man’s burden quite so 
wholeheartedly. It is surprising to us that other 
nations, which have not reached the same stage of 
satiety, regard our professions on those points as 
hypocritical. For men always believe that million- 
aires are lying when they complain about the 
burden of wealth. They say it must be perfectly 
easy to give all their money away if they find it a 


source of annoyance. . As a matter of fact the rich 
people who have attempted to do so have not found 
it so easy as the poor man imagines, and the case 
is very much the same with those mandated 
colonies for the return of which Germany is 
clamouring. 


It would surely be clear to an observer from 
another sphere that the British Empire is bound to 
be the spoil for which all the ‘‘ havenots’”’ are 
eager. It grew up in a happy-go-lucky way and 
it is defended in a happy-go-lucky way. Its 
potential power is colossal, but its actual power at 
any given moment is liable to be inferior to the 
forces that can be brought against it. For the 
British people are prone to put off the sacrifices 
needed for security until the last moment, when the 
danger is already there. It is for this reason that 
all our foreign policy must be directed towards the 
prevention of a Continental coalition being formed 
against us. We cannot afford to see the powers 
combine against us any more than we can face the 
hegemony of a paramount power in Europe. The 
danger of the League of Nations was always that 
it would leave us isolated and alone in face of a 
hostile world, while our own armaments were 
sacrificed for the futile notion of proving to the 
world our love of peace. 


If colonies are to be returned to Germany, the 
major part of them must come from the British 
Empire. No one has yet seriously suggested that 
Palestine should be handed over to the German 
mandate. It would certainly be interesting to see 
what the Nazi Government made of the Jewish- 
Arab problem. Presumably the Jews would have 
to find another home. It is clearly absurd to hope 
that any of the Dominions will relinquish their 
mandates. South Africa has no desire to com- 
plicate conditions in that part of the Continent by 
introducing the additional complexity of German 
rivalry. Is there the smallest hope that Germany 
would accept a League of Nation’s mandate? It 
is the German thesis that colonial possessions are 
assets to be exploited for the advantage of the 
mother-land. The mandate provides that the 
interest of the inhabitants should come first, and 
is directed against selfish exploitation on the part 
of the ruling authorities. 


It is surely inconceivable that any territories 
could be handed over with guarantees less rigid 
than those they already possess. In point of fact, 
the cession of colonies to Germany would seem not 
to be a question of practical politics at all, and 
Germany is no doubt aware of this fact. It serves 
as a useful platform from which the orator can stir 
up the military enthusiasm of the nation. It is 
scarcely worth while to consider anything so mean 
as the handing over of the dependencies of some 
weaker nation. If the British Empire has sunk to 
buying off Germany at the expense of Portugal, it 
is about time it paid the debt of weakness. 


As it is, we can only welcome any professions 
that Herr Hitler makes in favour of peace and 
European co-operation, but it would be worse than 
folly to allow them to influence our programme of 
defence. A strong British Empire is the only 
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guarantee for peace, and the postponement of war 
for a few more decades would be an achievement 
worthy of a great Statesman. We must be content 
to wait for eternal peace until the day when men 
have ceased to be selfish and the whole world has 
undergone a change of heart. 


THE PRESS GANG 


HAT should be the function of the 
Press? For how much or how little 
does the Press count in modern life? 

These, like the foundations of faith, or the 
dilemmas of philosophic doubt, are questions 
asked by every generation. Some _ recent 
instances of almost peculiar impertinence (in both 
senses of the word) have set people asking them 
all overagain. But the answers generally made do 
not get us any forrader, and they vary very little 
with succeeding generations. These answers 
belong rather violently to the prosecution and the 
defence of the Press. 


Let us consider the prosecution. Their con- 
tention is that the modern Press is a degraded, 
malevolent, vulgar, ill-educated, and probably 
venial mongrel of mixed American and continental 
origins. The accusers very often except The 
Times newspaper from that catalogue of crimes 
and will go so far as to say that the Daily 
Telegraph, the Morning Post, the Observer and 
the Sunday Times have certain, not too obtrusive, 
merits. This, however, is begging the question, 
because the difference in the tone and substance of 
the Press is less in its general character than in the 
different kind of appeal which must be made com- 
mercially to differing audiences. 


These accusers point to the piling up of sen- 
sational headlines, to the ‘ featuring ’’ of sordid 
crime and twaddling immoralities, to the hero 
worship of film stars, football players, jockeys, 
music-hall drolls and persons who have come 
within reach of the law, and to what often seems to 
them an almost illiterate style of writing, which is 
used by reporters, by what are called ‘‘columnists,”’ 
and even by leader writers in the more popular 
newspapers. They say that all this is a pandering 
to the most base instincts of human nature, that 
it not only prevents large sections of the public 
from taking any intelligent interest in what is of 
genuine importance either in politics or art, or 
sport, or domesticity, but actually degrades the 
beginnings of taste and judgment. They regard 
with extreme disfavour what strikes them as an 
attempted patronage extended to Almighty God 
and the Christian religion by these newspapers, 
and they heap unmitigated curses on the whole con- 
trivance of the popular Press. 


The defence takes another line. It argues (1) 
that newspapers themselves are not responsible for 
their own aberrations. The argument here is that 
in days of universal education the newspaper is 
bound, within the limits of law and reason, to give 
the public what it wants. If the vast majority of 
the public are solely interested in arson, rape, 
murder, adultery and trivial nonentities, then it 
would be commercial madness on the part of a 
newspaper proprietor, dependent for success on the 
numbers of his readers, to insist on printing what 


the public did not want in a form which they found 
unattractive simply because he knew that this 
would be better for their souls and bodies. 


The second point of defence is (2) that it doesn’t 
matter anyhow because the Press—especially the 
popular Press—has no longer either influence or 
importance. If their argument is addressed to The 
Times and the Morning Post these people say that 
the readers of the Morning Post and The Times 
are so independent in their intelligence that they 
are incapable of taking their opinions or their 
impressions from what is printed even in the most 
respectable-looking newspapers. As for the other 
newspapers, they have long ago been discovered as 
cesspools of extravagance, inaccuracy, and 
irresponsibility even by the daughter of the bargee, 
In fact, according to these observers, the Press has 
become at best a register of popular opinion and at 
less than best a sort of daily fun fair. So these 
observers permit themselves to admire the dexterity 
and technical proficiency and amusing vulgarity of 
the modern Press without believing for a moment 
that it has any power either to uplift or to degrade. 


There is no absolute truth either in the Press or 
elsewhere. But such truth as there is must 
be found somewhere between these extremes. 
Journalism and journalists are not what they were 
in Victorian times. And they are not ‘‘Bohemian.” 
They do not wear strange or untidy clothes, spend 
a great many hours in pouring liquor down their 
throats, or eject from their intelligence a spate of 
long words and a torrent of stilted phrases which 
describe in two columns something which can be 
dismissed effectively in a paragraph. But they 
are quite infernally inquisitive and they make a 
cult of a kind of semi-philosophic cynicism. They 
suspect conduct and motives in every one and every 
thing. They deny the elementary rights of privacy 
and if you, being a Knight’s son or a Colonel’s 
daughter, or an ex-M.F.H. or, above all, that com- 
mon object of scorn and derision, an Old Etonian, 
imagine for a moment that the death of your grand- 
mother who was drowned in her bath, or the 
murder of your favourite dog by your favourite cat 
can or should by any possibility remain your own 
affair, you will find that you have impugned the 
honour, denied the religion and affronted the feel- 
ings of the Press of this country. What is more, 
you will find that you have taken on a very powerful 
and ugly enemy. 


On the other hand, the Press itself deplores some 
of the avenues which the quest of circulation com- 
pels it to explore and it is still capable in all its 
manifestations of a very great rectitude. This was 
shown notably in the weeks and months preceding 
the abdication. But even here it is even possible, 
as one eminent editor put it, that “later genera- 
tions will have perfectly good reason to curse us 
for our reticence.” 


If any people really wish to elevate and educate 
the Press of this country, let them form themselves 
into an amalgamated society of torch bearers who 
shall bring reason into public education and some 
of the elements of good taste into the rising genera- 
tions, even of the educated and the elect. Then the 
newspapers, which sell news and views much as 
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Mr. Drage sells furniture and Mr. Bolsom boots, 
will very soon adapt themselves to what may or 
may not be a better order of things. 


GREY SQUIRRELS 


PRING is coming again to the woods and 
fields. ‘The grass is springing strong and 
green and the hedges are alive with 

breaking buds. Clumps of primroses make pale 
splashes of colour in the banks, snowdrops nod 
in the beechwoods, and here and there the violets 
are peeping shyly from their bowers of leaves. 
The early nesting birds are busy preparing their 
nests; doe rabbits are plucking the fur from their 
own bodies so that their litters may lie warm and 
snug, and all the creatures of the countryside are, 
once again, occupied with the business of courtship 
and parenthood. .. . 

In the beechwood it was very quiet. Only 
occasionally did a clap of wings break the silence 
as a wood-pigeon rose from the trees. The dead 
leaves which covered the ground were moist and 
soft so that the feet of the small wild folk made no 
sound as they moved about between the tree trunks. 
So deep was the silence that one might have 
thought the wood to be untenanted. 

Suddenly, without warning, a russet-coloured 
streak raced down the trunk of a tree, over the ride 
and up the smooth bole of a beech on the other side. 
A second later it was followed by another. So 
swiftly and silently did they come and go that a 
man might have doubted the evidence of his eyes; 
but in another moment he would have heard a little 
chatter from above his head and, looking up, he 
would have seen two red squirrels dancing in the 
branches above him. Backwards and forwards 
they raced in the tree-tops, but never did they make 
the slightest semblance of a slip. They were as 
sure-footed as though they played upon the 
ground. Their bushy tails were outstretched so 
that they acted as balancing poles. Did the sharp 
claws slip on the smooth surface of a branch, then 
the tail was whisked round to correct the balance. 
Head-first they raced madly down the trunk of one 
tree and without a slackening of speed they would 
be swinging in the very top of another. It was 
always the same squirrel which ran away for she 
was the female, and the other was courting her. 
It was not that she was averse to his suit, but it is 
an old law that the female must, at first, flee from 
her suitor, Only after a lengthy chase may she 
capitulate. 

All through the morning and early afternoon 
this queer courtship continued. Round and round 
the wood they went like mad things. But at 
length the female tired of running away. She 
dallied a little in the tree tops and allowed her 
swain to approach near to her. His perseverance 
was to be rewarded and he redoubled his efforts to 
attract her. He whisked his tail and performed all 
sorts of antics in an endeavour to please her. She 
watched him coyly, and suffered him to sit upon 
the same branch. 

Their new-found happiness was soon shattered. 
They heard a querulous chatter behind them and 
turned to see another squirrel approaching. The 
newcomer was not red but grey. He was not 


really a squirrel at all but an American tree-rat. 
He had come from a long way off in search of fresh 


woods to pillage, for he was a villain of the deepest 
dye. Although as attractive in appearance as the 
red squirrels, ne was a murderer ot small birds and 
a pilferer of their eggs. He had no single virtue 
to commend him, 

With a squeal of rage he dashed at the reds. 
The male ran forward to do battle, but he had no 
chance against the grey rogue. Within a minute 
he and his new-won bride were fleeing post-haste, 
and behind them came the little villain. Right 
out of the wood he chased them and stayed to see 
that they did not return. The reds hid themselves 
in a clump of hazels. Their tenancy of the wood 
was over; gentle and inoffensive by nature they 
stood no chance against the grey invader. 

At dusk they returned to the wood and slept safe 
and unmolested. On the following morning they 
were early astir and gambolling in the high 
branches. Once again their play was broken by 
an angry chatter and looking round they saw not 
one, but several greys advancing upon them. 
Once again they fled, but this time they were not 
quick enough, for half an hour later two little red 
corpses lay upon the carpet of dead leaves. And 
now began a reign of terror in the wood. No small 
and weakly creature was safe from the little pirates 
who had invaded their sanctuary. Birds were 
seized and torn to pieces on their nests and their 
eggs were sucked. New-born rabbits were dug out 
from their warm nests and devoured. No ailing 
bird or beast was safe from the grey squirrels. The 
harmless and gentle reds had been vegetarians, but 
these little brutes preferred a meat diet, 

More and more of them arrived until there was 
quite a colony of them in the wood, and they began 
to roam over the adjacent countryside. They 
raided the farmers hen-coops and carried off his 
young chicks. They played in his orchard and 
plucked the young plums and flung them to the 
ground. They rioted in his potato field and 
uncovered the sown seed. It seemed that they 
were filled with a spirit of devilment. They are 
still there in that beechwood. Many of them have 
been shot and trapped, but they seem to flourish in 
ever-increasing numbers. DAN RUSSELL. 


QUOTATION 


‘“ A number of foreign delegations arrived for 
the May Ist Celebration in 1932. Some of the 
delegates visited our factory. We were instructed 
to give evidence of our enthusiasm and industry. 

“* After the examination of the factory the dele- 
gation was taken to the stolovaya (dining-room). 
Here at last was the only reason for which the 
workers could be thankful on the occasion of the 
visit of the delegation .... The tables were 
covered with white tablecloths. No sour bread 
‘* cutlets,’ no cabbage soup. Instead there was 
chicken, vegetables, compote and other delicacies 
never seen before.... After leaving the dining 
hall the delegation was taken to what they were 
told was a ‘ meeting of the workers.’ Actually it 
was a meeting of the privileged propagandists and 
administration lick-spittles .... The delegates 
remarked to each other on the eloquence of these 
‘ workers’ and what a wonderful education the 
Soviet Union must be giving them.’”’—‘* I Was A 
Soviet Worker,” by Andrew Smith (Robert Hale, 
12s. 6d.). 
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Books of The Day 


IDEALS TRUE AND FALSE 


LMOST from the first dawn of intelligence in 
homo sapiens, mankind must have had its 
ideals, and in the course of history those 

ideals have either helped or retarded human pro- 
gress. And so it iseven now. We may be living 
in an age of enlightenment, but there are corners 
of the earth where specious doctrine, enshrining 
ideals that are false and hopelessly unpractical, is 
reducing large masses of humanity to a robotlike 
existence as dreary and soul-destroying as any 
condition of absolute slavery. 


Men who have achieved success in their own 
particular walk of life have by no means always 
been guided by any motive other than the simple 
desire to raise a fortune or surpass their fellows. 
But there have been and still are exceptions, and 
it is these who have at least deserved, if they have 
not permanently won, their niche in the temple of 
Fame. Posterity is too often unmindful of its debt 
to the past, and patient and laborious research is 
frequently needed to restore the credit for fine per- 
formance where it is due. In the case of Matthew 
Boulton, whose story Mr. H. W. Dickinson tells 
us so delightfully (‘‘ Matthew Boulton,”’ Cam- 
bridge University Press, 10s. 6d., illustrated), it 
was not a matter of complete rescue from oblivion, 
for Smiles, in his ‘‘ Boulton and Watt,”’ published 
over seventy years ago, had already drawn 


attention to Boulton’s part in aiding James Watt 
with his invention. 


But Mr. Dickinson, in preparing his bicentenary 
memoir of Watts, had discovered many fresh facts 
about this partnership that suggested to him 
forcibly the conclusion that not only had Boulton, 
by his enthusiasm and enterprise, actually given 
Watt the chance which would otherwise have been 
lacking for bringing his improved steam engine 
before the world, but that he had further ‘‘ created 
the environment ”’ in which Watt was able to work 
out those other improvements that were to amount 
to ‘‘ a new birth of the engine.’ Mr. Dickinson’s 
researches had, moreover, helped to impress him 
with Boulton’s many achievements in other 
directions than that of engineering, with his 
remarkable genius for industrial organisation and 
(not least of all) with his public-spirited devotion to 
the interests of his native town, Birmingham. 


It was these considerations that induced him to 
embark upon the present biography. With 
modesty he pleads that his own training as an 
engineer may not have entirely fitted him for the 
task of doing full justice to all the varying aspects 
of Boulton’s many-sided life. The reader, how- 
ever, will not be conscious of any such deficiencies 
in this fascinating Life of an eighteenth century 
captain of industry who combined high ideals of 
craftsmanship with what he called ‘‘ a love of a 
money-getting ingenious project ’’’; and who set 
himself strenuously to combat ‘‘ the prejudice that 
Birmingham hath so justly established against 
itself ’”’ for shoddy and inartistic products, and who 
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towards the very end of an extremely busy and 
lucrative commercial career took up energetically 
and successfully the tasks of improving the 
nation’s coinage and of producing commemorative 
medals for stirring events such as the victory of 
Trafalgar. 

* 


In ‘“‘ Kings and Commoners ’’ (Ed. J. Burrow, 
Cheltenham, illustrated, 7s. 6d.) Mr. George F. 
Timpson presents us with a number of appreciative 
studies in British idealism, taking his examples 
from a wide range of selection, from cobblers and 
gardeners literally up to recent occupants of the 
British Throne. The book was obviously intended, 
in part at least, to celebrate a Coronation different 
from that which is to take place in May next, but 
the change in circumstances does not affect the 
interest of Mr. Timpson’s excursions into the 
idealistic field. His little book makes easy and 
pleasant reading, and it is difficult to resist his 
enthusiasm for the subjects of his studies or even 
for the charms of his own native Gloucestershire. 
Among those whose ideals he traces for us are 
Josiah Wedgwood, Sir Alfred Yarrow, the Harrow 
master and song-writer, Edward Bowen, Sir John 
McClure, Sir James Murray, Joseph Wright, the 
Studds, Sidney Dobell and the Cornish Quaker, 
John Bellows. 

* * 


The dictatorship of the proletariat is one of those 
delusions to which the human mind has been prone 
in despite of all the teachings of history. There 
never has been and never will be a wholly classless 
human society, and Demos, even when assuming 
the Marxist guise of Proletariat, can only rule 
through a master, who may speak in its name and 
publish what purports to be its decrees and yet be 
more autocratic in actual fact than any so-called 
absolute monarch. That is what has happened in 
Soviet Russia, where Stalin reigns supreme as the 
Proletariat Dictator and where the official Com- 
munist Party is firmly entrenched as a class of 
special privilege. 

Communists outside Russia may still affect to 
believe that the Marxist Utopia has found even 
partial fulfilment under the auspices of Lenin and 
Stalin, but a few of the more sincere of them must 
have already begun to entertain doubts on this 
point. One prominent member of the American 
Communist Party, at any rate, has felt compelled 
to record his complete disillusionment over the 
Russian experiment. This is Mr. Andrew Smith, 
who, after a long career as Socialist and Com- 
munist agitator, gave up his life-savings to his 
American Party and with his wife set out to start 
a new life. in Russia, the Mecca of his hopes. It 
did not take him very long to discover how little 
the real Russia corresponded with the Russia his 
glowing imagination had painted for him. The 
equality and liberty he dreamed of were non- 
existent. The workers were the slaves of the 
privileged few; there was no reddress for the 
poverty-stricken or oppressed, since everywhere 
propaganda smothered truth. Even he was for 
long held suspect by the ordinary workers since, as 
a specialist, he had better pay—pay, however, that 
proved to be wholly inadequate for his wife’s and 


his own simple needs. When he had seen more 
than enough of Russia and his wife’s health under 
their many trials had seriously broken down, he 
discovered that it was far easier to get into Russia 
than to get out of it. However, he did manage tu 
get away in the end, and herein he should perhaps 
count himself particularly lucky. The story of his 
bitter experiences is told in the book he has since 
written—‘‘ I was a Soviet Worker ”’ (Robert Hale, 
illustrated, 10s. 6d.). It is a well-documented tale, 
the value of which lies in its thorough exposure of 
the parlous conditions of Russian factory life 
to-day. 
* * 


The Channel is part and parcel of our British 
heritage. For centuries it has been our main 
bulwark of defence; the gate of ingress and exit 
for our Mercantile Marine; the starting point of 
the high adventure that has given us supremacy 
on the seas and brought about the founding of a 
vast Empire. It has its terrors for the ordinary 
traveller and even for the professional sailor. But, 
as Mr. Arthur Lamsley rightly contends, there is 
no denying its ‘‘ lure.’”” That gives him the title 
for a pleasantly written and most informative little 
book in which he discourses with zest on the 
history, romance and beauties of ports and harbours 
on the Southern coast (‘‘ Channel Lure,” with a 
foreword by Sir William Seager, Heath Cranton, 
3s. 6d.). The author is the yachting correspondent 
of the Daily Mail and is also on the staff of the 
Yachtsman, so he writes with an intimate know- 
ledge of the whole Channel coastline. 


NEW NOVELS 

Mr. Michael Sadleir’s return to the novel will be 
welcomed by all readers of taste and discretion. 
‘* These Foolish Things ’’ (Constable, 7s. 6d. net) 
glows with the simplicity and subtlety of truth. 
Truth is simple to the divine observer because it 
just is as a part and parcel of the universal pattern 
of things, but to the human observer it is infinitely 
manifold and complex and only the subtlety of the 
artist can reproduce it within the limitations of 
time and space, purged of the unessential, in the 
ordered pattern of a work of art. 

Artistic choice, control of expression and creative 
power, set Mr. Sadleir’s book on a lonely island— 
an island of the Blest-—in the muddy maelstrom of 
inferior novels poured forth to drown the stifled 
consciousness of the circulating library reader. His 
story runs its course to the final tragedy without 
hindrance or unnecessary delay. The sentimental 
history of Nicholas Dering contains in itself the 
universal drama of every young man of feeling and 
intelligence. He claims no heroic stature. The 
women who cross his path and a charmingly drawn 
uncle from America, mould his character until it 
is worthy of the tragedy that is his reward: yet he 
is no puppet wire-pulled by destiny; if all his cir- 
cumstances had been changed, he would still have 
found his way to his true self. 

Perhaps one may cavil a little at the Ruth 
episode. Suggestions of espionage, though they 
must be a part of the general pattern of things, ring 
scarcely true in the particular framework that the 
author has chosen. Again one may have doubts 
about the artistic fitness of Denise’s blackmail. 
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Both these episodes, however, are brightened by a 
self-pleasing sense of humour and a refreshing 
sympathy with the ways of youth, which is like a 
lunge into a clear stream on a hot summer day. 
When Sally, Nicholas’ love, appears the reader 
is swept away by a love story which, be it said with 
all reverence, can claim kinship with Dante’s Paolo 
and Francesca. ‘‘ That day we read no further. 
. .’ When Sally and Nicholas met, there was 
no more reading of Lancelot or other tales of love, 
but only living until the parting that is inevitable 
for all lovers. Even Dante could not make the 
Inferno intolerable to Paolo and Francesca since 
they were together. For Sally and Nicholas after 
the parting there seemed nothing left in the wide 
world but a foolish tune. Their story seems to 
swing full circle to its tragic end; yet behind all its 
bitterness one hears a refrain: ‘‘ On the earth the 

broken arcs; in the heaven a perfect round.”’ 

W.A. 
. * * 


Few foreigners could show such a command of 
vivid and vigorous English as does the young 
Russian author, Ayn Rand, in her thrilling, 
moving tale of the early days of Bolshevik Russia 
—‘‘We, the Living’’ (Cassell, 8s. 6d.), That is one 
striking feature of a remarkably fine novel. 
Another is the quietly effective and dispassionate 
manner in which the Bolshevik panorama is 
presented to us. The author eschews all pro- 
pagandism in her concentration upon her main 
theme, the love of two men—the one a Communist, 
the other an aristocrat—for one and the same girl. 

‘‘Here to-day and gone to-morrow’’: the 
changing life of an unpretentious London suburb, 
where people come and go, where small business 
thrives for a time only to die, where gossip and 
scandal circulate in the saloon bars, where black- 
mail finds easy victims and where romance some- 
how manages to flourish in the face of all obstacles. 
Such is the scene Miss Pamela Hansford Johnson 
so skilfully depicts for her readers in her third 
novel, ‘‘ Here To-day ’’ (Chapman & Hall). The 
characters are drawn with humour and under- 
standing and with a restraint that prevents 
exaggeration. A definitely clever piece of work. 


Mr. Karel Capek’s new book, ‘‘ War with the 
Newts ”’ (Allen & Unwin, translated by M. and R. 
Weatherall), is a brilliant combination of three 
things—an allegory, a satire on human follies and 
a thriller. From each point of view it can be read 
with considerable enjoyment. The story begins 
with the discovery in the Java seas by an old Czech 
skipper of a new type of large newts who prove, 
owing to their exceedingly amiable temperament, 
to be extraordinarily amenable to training as pearl 
fishers. From this colony of pearl-fishing newts 
springs a rapidly expanding race of robots who 
ultimately begin to think for themselves and 
demand rights that, unfortunately for humanity, 
are impossible to resist. The result is the con- 
version of a great part of the earth’s surface into 
shallow sea. The newts are clearly intended to 
represent the world’s underdogs. As for the satire, 
it is freely distributed among humans and newts, 
for even the latter acquire folly in the course of 
their rapid intellectual development. 


“War on Saturday Week,’’ by Ruth Adam 
(Chapman & Hall), is a novel with a purpose, the 
preaching of the lesson that war is inevitable 
because humanity will not learn from its past 
mistakes and from the horrors that they cause, each 
new generation merely repeating the errors of its 
predecessor. The strict accuracy of Miss Adam’s 
theme may be questioned, but there can be no doubt 
as to her ability to delineate character and tell an 
excellent story. As a first novel this shows more 
than ordinary promise. 

There is propaganda of another kind in Miss 
Signe Toksvig’s realistic, romantic tale of Irish 
hospital life, ‘*‘ Eve’s Doctor ’’ (Faber & Faber). 
Here it is directed against the religious 
obscurantism which interferes with medical truth. 
Miss Toksvig is the wife of an Irishman and lives 
in Ireland, but prefers to write under her Danish 
maiden name under which she published a few 
years ago a very attractive biography of Hans 
Anderson. Those who are acquainted with that 
biography will not need to be told how well she 
can write. Nor will they fail to appreciate the 
same distinctive quality of style in her novel. 


SOME NEW BOOKS 


Arctic Journeys,’’ by Edward Shackleton 
(Hodder & Stoughton, 21s.). ‘‘ Alone Across the 
Top of the World,” by David Irwin (Robert Hale, 
10s. 6d.). ‘‘ The Indian Federation,” by Sir 
Shafa’at Ahmad Khan (Macmillan, 15s.). ‘* The 
Oxinden and Peyton Letters, 1642-1670,’ edited 
by Dorothy Gardiner (Sheldon Press, 15s.). 
“Lord Bothwell,’”’ by Robert Gore-Brown 
(Collins, 15s.), 


Fiction :—‘‘The Screaming Lake,’’ by S. Fowler 
Wright (Robert Hale, 7s. 6d.). ‘‘There’s Trouble 
Brewing,”’ by Nicholas Blake (Collins, 7s. 6d.). 
‘* Bats in the Belfry,’ by E. C. R. Lorac (Collins, 
7s. 6d.). 


PUBLISHERS’ PLANS 


Among the books shortly appearing will be 
further instalments of two official histories of the 
War—by General Edmonds, on the Western Front 
operations (Macmillan), and Mr. H. A. Jones, 
Vol. VI of ‘‘ The War in the Air’’ (Oxford 
University Press). 

The Cambridge University Press has almost 
ready ‘‘ Milton and Wordsworth,’’ by Sir Herbert 
J. C. Grierson. 

Messrs. Jonathan Cape announce the early pub- 
lication of ‘‘ The Autobiography of Giraldus,” 
translated and edited by Professor H. E. Butler. 

Messrs. Faber & Faber will be publishing the 
autobiography of Augustine Birrel under the title 
of ‘‘ Things Past Redress ”’ this spring. 


The Cornhill, only junior to the Saturday by a 
few years, has bought a new dress and is now more 
attractive than ever. The corn is still sown and 
reaped on the hill, though the title-page has been 
re-arranged. Within the barn (to continue the 
metaphor) there is plenty of good feeding. Our 
good wishes go to ‘‘ Mr. Murray” and to 
Thackeray’s successor in the editorial chair. 
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Round the | Empire 


ONE INTEREST, ONE MIND 


E quoted a week ago Lord Balfour’s famous 
W slogan tor the Empire—‘‘a common interest 

in loyalty, in freedom, in ideals ’’—and 
found occasion to lament our Government’s surpris- 
ing failure to realise its responsibilities in regard to 
that common interest in the really vital matter of 
filling the Hmpire’s empty spaces ’’ and develop- 
ing its resources. {he Dominion Secretary, in his 
recent speeches in Parliament, gave us a torrent otf 
words, but not even a hint of a policy beyond that 
of leisurely waiting tor a call from the Dominions. 
Meanwhile his mind was revealed to be quite as 
fluent as his oratory. For this‘fluidity of mind and 
the procrastination that results from it there is not 
the shadow of an_ excuse. Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald admitted as much when he spoke of 
the possible consequences of delay in ‘‘ developing 
an undeveloped Empire ’’ and confessed that con- 
ditions throughout the Empire had greatly 
improved. 


The time obviously is one for resolute action, not 
for merely playing with words. Nor is there any 
necessity tor deliberation, since the Dominions 
Office must have at its command all the material 
required for formulating a definite and compre- 
hensive policy that is likely to be acceptable to and 
welcomed by Dominion opinion. he Imperial 
Conference year after year from 1911 onwards dis- 
cussed the questions of immigration and Empire 
development from almost every angle and then 
handed them over to a Commission to make 
recommendations. ‘lhe Commission duly sat and 
delivered its report, its main recommendation being 
for the establishment of a Development Board. 
That was as long ago as 1917. But nothing 
apparently has been done to give effect to its 
recommendations. ‘The world depression will no 
doubt be offered as the explanation—a truly blessed 
expression for covering the politicians’ various sins 
of omission. But even that explanation has surel 
begun to wear rather thin in the year of grace 1937. 


Mr. Malcolm MacDonald’s attitude to this 
Imperial question suggests other uncomfortable 
reflections. It appears to indicate reluctance to 
assume a common purpose, without which there 
can be no unity of either mind or interest, or indeed 
any real bond of Empire. And that diffidence on 
the part of Whitehall provokes the further dis- 
quieting thought that consultation between the 
Mother Country and the Dominions on vital issues 
is not so complete as it should be. Grounds for 
such a view are by no means wholly lacking. 
Take this Mandates question, for example, which 
Herr Hitler’s recent speech has once more brought 
into prominence. Whitehall’s pronouncements on 
the subject have been both milder and vaguer than 
the emphatic statements of Dominion Ministers and 
have created the impression, unjustified though it 
may be, in the colonies affected that the door of 
surrender is not firmly closed. Possibly that 
impression may have also been produced in 


Germany itself and so have encouraged the Fiihrer 
to press strongly for the return of Germany’s lost 
possessions. Whether that be so or not, this is 
obviously a case where Empire unity of mind and 
purpose should have been conspicuously and 
unmistakably in evidence. 


Of course it may be argued that between 
‘* autonomous communities, equal in status, in no 
way subordinate one to another in any aspect of 
their domestic or external affairs ’’ and living at 
great distances from one another, differences of 
viewpoint are bound occasionally to arise. But 
that need not and should not prevent agreement 
being arrived at in all essential matters affecting 
the common interest. Nor should such an argu- 
ment be allowed to stimulate the will to discover 
difficulties where they are non-existent. Courage, 
not pessimism, is needed in the conduct of the 
Empire’s affairs; and a touch of imagination will 
serve to break down what appear to be insuperable 
obstacles. The days of pioneering when the 
individual by his own exertions and far-sighted 
planning was able to add wealth and territory to the 
Empire have long vanished ; to-day it is the duty of 
Governments to round off the work of those 
pioneers by developing the Imperial heritage to its 
full capacity. That does not mean that the 
individual no longer has a part to play in the 
Imperial drama. He has a part and without his 
zeal and labour the work of Governments would be 
in vain. But the part is a minor one dependent on 
the aid and inspiration of those in authority. And 
that aid and inspiration will not be forthcoming 
unless our statesmen learn to cultivate, besides 
their own gardens, their imagination ; unless they 
show courage and enterprise in their planning and 
determination in its execution ; unless, in fact, they 
recapture some of the old ardour of the early 
Elizabethan adventurer and of the later pioneer and 
Empire Builder. The Empire has a common 
interest; for its safeguarding it must bring to its 
vital business the concentrated purpose of a single 
mind. 


SOUTH AFRICA’S TWO MILLION 


A preliminary report on the census taken in May 
last year in the South African Union reveals that 
the total European population now amounts to 
2,003,512. The rate of increase since the previous 
census corresponds more or less with the rate of 
increase shown in the two previous quinquennial 
periods. In other words, the increase in European 
population during the last fifteen years has pro- 
ceeded at a fairly uniform, slow rate to a total 
percentage increase of 31.9. The non-European 
population (of whom 87 per cent. are natives) has 
expanded during those fifteen years from 5,409,092 
to 7,585,153, or by over 40 per cent. And there is 
little doubt that this considerable disparity in the 
growth of the white and black populations is giving 
the Union authorities furiously to think. 


How a proper balance is to be maintained 
between the white and black populations is a 
problem to which the Union has so far found no 
satisfactory answer. A considerable increase in 


European immigration would be welcomed if it 
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did not bring in its train almost inevitable unem- 
ployment. That was one of the grievances recently 
advanced by Mr. Malan, the leader of the 
Nationalists, in moving a censure against the 
Union Government preparatory to the introduction 
of an Immigration Amendment Bill. His conten- 
tion was that there had been “‘ a mass immigration 
of undesirable aliens ’’—mainly Jews expelled from 
Germany—and that these had been displacing 
South Africans in employment. The Government 
refused to discriminate against Jews, but forestalled 
the Nationalists by introducing their own Aliens 
Bill regulating and controlling foreign (i.e. non- 
British) immigration. 


ANOTHER RAND ? 


According to the Cape Argus the Lichtenburg 
Klipveld, termed in the past ‘‘ that God-forsaken 
country,’’ despised by both stock and agricultural 
farmers, has come suddenly into the limelight 
owing to reports as to the existence of gold below 
the dolomite surface which has given the Klipveld 
its name. Rumours of a second Rand are in 
circulation, and for months option hunters have 
been busy. To-day it is said there is not a plot 
of ground not under option, and prominent mining 
houses in Johannesburg have sent out representa- 
tives and in the past few months have taken up a 
number of options in all parts of the district. Some- 
thing more than mere guesswork, it is surmised, 
is behind this option hunt. There is an old 
geological map in existence in which a reef is 
indicated as passing right through Lichtenburg. 
It is said that geo-physical surveys which have been 
carried on establish the correctness of the data 
given on this map. : 


AMERICAN PLANES FOR AUSTRALIA 


It is easy to sympathise with the Australian 
Government in its decision to order 40 American- 
designed service ‘planes for the R.A.A.F. 
Australia has done its best to obtain planes of 
British design and manufacture. Britain is unable 
to supply these within what the Australian 
Government considers a reasonable time. British 
manufacturers are not to blame. Their inability to 
satisfy the order is dictated by the urgency of 
Britain’s own air rearmament programme. 
Technicians have repeatedly emphasised that 
uniformity of design in ’planes used by air forces 
throughout the Empire is desirable. The wisdom 
of their view is beyond question. At the same 
time, a huge continent like Australia cannot be 
expected to remain virtually unprotected when 
*planes are obtainable, even though they be ’planes 
of a different type from those Britain is building 
for the R.A.F. 


The decision does not imply that Australia has 
any desire to depart permanently from a policy 
which is obviously wise. It simply means that 
Australia’s hand has been forced by sheer 
necessity. When Britain has attained to a state 
of preparedness sufficient to discourage an invader, 
her aeroplane manufacturers will be free to attend 
to the various Dominions’ requirements. Mean- 
while the Australian Government owes it to its 


people to protect Australia’s 12,000 miles of coast. 
line by the best means available. 


NEW INDIAN PROVINCIAL CAPITAL 


Constitutional changes almost inevitably involve 
a feverish hunt for new Capitals and the raising of 
noble edifices, for the work and —— of higher 
officialdom, in regions hitherto little frequented, 
Thus we had the choice of Canberra when the 
Australian Commonwealth came into being and the 
a of New Delhi, on a rocky site well to the 
south of the Old Moghul city, when the Govern. 
ment of India felt that-the rapid growth of a new 
India made necessary a complete severance for 
higher authority from Calcutta commercial influence, 
And now, as the result of the last Government of 
India Act, one of the new provinces, Orissa, dis- 
united from its sister, Bihar, has to discover a worthy 
Capital for itself. A special Committee was 
appointed for the purpose last year and its report 
suggested two alternative sites—one in _ the 
Berhampur Division and one at Jobra, Cuttack. 
In order to prevent the possibility of speculation 
causing a serious inflation in the price of land, the 
provincial Government has already notified that 
both sites are for acquisition under the Land 
Acquisition Act of 1894. But in view of the near 
approach of provincial autonomy for the provinces, 
it has been decided to defer the definite selection of 
the site for the new Capital till after April 1 next. 

The inauguration of provincial autonomy on that 
date seems likely to involve serious difficulties for 
the erection of this new capital, not to speak of the 
general administration of the province, for 
Congress as the result of the recent elections has 
secured thirty-six out of sixty seats in the new 
Orissa Legislature and will thus be in the position 
to veto anything and everything that may be 
proposed. 


CANADIAN BUFFALO FUR 


Buffalo hide coats as the latest thing in ladies’ 
wear ; stimulants which will make plants grow more 
quickly than ever before, petrol without a ‘‘knock,” 
windmills which will work in the lightest summer 
wind, and the more accurate forecasting of weather 
by means of wireless—these are among the 
possibilities indicated by the Annual Report of the 
National Research Council of Canada, which has 
just been received in London. ‘The Laboratories 
attached to the Department are among the best 
equipped and most expertly staffed of their kind. 
The Department has also given attention to food 
storage and transport. It has had at its disposal 
a low temperature laboratory and installations for 
quick freezing at temperatures as low as minus 
40 degrees Fahrenheit. The chilling and de- 
chilling of poultry are matters of vital concern to 
one of the most promising of Canada’s industries. 

The staff working on chemical research has 
touched on many things from the saving of clothes 
in laundries to the preparation of wool. The most 
interesting line of research, however, is in the 
matter of Buffalo. ‘‘ In recent years,’ says the 
Report, ‘‘ Canada’s buffalo herds have increased 


very considerably in numbers. As the ordinary 


methods of treating the buffalo skins were not very 
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satisfactory experimental work was undertaken 
both in the tanning and later in the dyeing of 
buffalo hides. The dyed and plucked skins pro- 
duced have a most pleasing lustre and appearance 
and it is hoped that with further work it will be 

ible to translate the laboratory results to a 
commercial scale and that in the near future these 
skins may find a place among the popular furs for 
coat materials.”’ 


FORGOTTEN DEEDS 


HE idea of introducing British settlers into 
Cape Colony was being put forward with 
vigour and persuasiveness even before it was 
definitely decided to retain the old Dutch settlement 
as a part of the British Empire at the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815. There were two main reasons to 
support the idea. First, it would secure the estab- 
lishment of a compact community of loyal colonists 
behind the garrison of Cape Town who would 
strengthen our hold on that point of essential 
strategic importance for the defence of our route to 
the East Indies. Secondly, the opening up of a 
new market for British manufactures and an outlet 
for the stream of emigrants alone could relieve the 
terrible unemployment and distress that were the 
inevitable sequel of twenty years of costly war. 

But at the beginning the idea of colonising the 
Cape received but a cold reception from the 
Cabinet, for it was clear that it must make con- 
siderable demands upon a Treasury that was almost 
empty. Drastic economy was the watchword of 
the Government, and they turned a deaf ear to the 
petitions of the colonising enthusiasts who sought 
for financial assistance to promote their schemes. 
If individual capitalists were prepared to send out 
emigrants at their own cost and to support them 
while they were making their way, Lord Bathurst, 
the Colonial Secretary, would put no obstacles in 
their path, but was willing to make small grants of 
land for farms on condition that they were effec- 
tively occupied and developed. But he would do 
nothing more and would make no contribution 
towards the passage money of free emigrants; all 
the money that the Government could afford for 
such a purpose was already allocated for the trans- 
portation of convicts to the. penal colonies of New 
South Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. If private 
individuals, however, were willing to bear the cost, 
Bathurst and the Colonial Office were ready in 
1817 and 1818 to persuade them that the Cape of 
Good Hope was a more suitable field for their 
colonists than was British North America. 

Lord Charles Somerset, then Governor at the 
Cape of Good Hope, was averse from the introduc- 
tion of British settlers into the occupied region of 
the Colony because all the fertile land, as he said, 
was already in the hands of Dutch farmers, and 
the remainder was so deficient in water supply that 
it could not be developed. But he was willing to 
receive supplies of competent artisans who would 
be assured of good wages, and as for agriculturists, 
if they would go beyond the settled regions of the 
Colony and open up new land in the Zuurveld, 
afterwards called Albany, on the Eastern frontier 
near the Kaffir tribes, it would be profitable to 
encourage them to do so, for in his opinion the 


lands there were very fertile and a closely-knit 
British community there would form an excellent 
buffer against the dangers of invasion by the 
Kaffirs. : 

By 1819 the advocates of colonisation as a remedy 
for unemployment were so anxious to press forward 
with their schemes that they were willing to agree 
to accept the Zuurveld as the home for their settlers 
if the Government would assist, even though there 
were disquieting rumours about the Kaffir danger. 
That those rumours were not exaggerated was 
proved by the news that reached the Cabinet in the 
early summer of 1819. Many thousands of Kaffirs 
had raided across the frontier, and it was only by 
the courageous defence of a small force of British 
regulars and the Boer commandos that the invaders 
were repulsed and an uneasy peace restored. This 
serious news convinced the Government that some- 
thing drastic must be done and induced them to 
change their policy and materially assist the pro- 
moters of the colonising scheme. In July, 1819, 
a motion was placed before the House of Commons 
for a grant of £50,000 to assist a scheme of migra- 
tion to the Albany District of Cape Colony, and 
this enabled the promoters to set to work at once 
to recruit intending emigrants. The grant marked 
an important precedent, for a British Government 
was thus committed for the first time to the use of 
public money to promote the emigration of free 
men and their families, and the supervision of 
schemes of assistance to colonies of settlement that 
were to play a great part in the development of the 
Empire during the next forty years. 

The news of the way in which the first few 
emigrants to the Cape had prospered spread rapidly 
through the working classes in the towns of Great 
Britain, and when the recruiting agents of the 
Albany scheme began to invite applications they 
secured a rapid response. Not merely did men 
of the lower classes apply for a chance to get away 
from the desperate conditions that surrounded 
them, but many professional and other men of the 
middle classes also came forward. The parties that 
were organised were thus fairly representative of 
the most enterprising elements in the population of 
Great Britain, and they needed all their courage 
and determination to overcome the difficulties that 
befell them when they reached their new homes. 
There were as many as 90,000 applicants under the 
scheme, but ultimately about 3,500 were selected. 

So began the first British settlement in South 
Africa, and for three years the newcomers suffered 
terrible disappointments and hardships. The 
boasted fertility of the Albany region proved 
entirely delusive. The crops failed again and 
again, and the settlers were only saved from starva- 
tion by stores imported at Government expense. 
But the best of the settlers struggled on and at last, 
in 1823, the tide began toturn. A thriving village 
had been founded at Grahamstown, Port Elizabeth 
began its career as a port, and it was found that 
sheep-rearing produced profitable clips of wool for 
export. Many of the original settlers had scattered 
to other parts of the Colony, there to thrive. But 
by 1826 the Eastern Province was a firmly estab- 
lished British community and so formed one of the 
foundation stones of modern South Africa. 

PROFESSOR A. P. NEWTON. 
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- Letters to the Editor 


FUTURE OF THE EMPIRE 


Sir,—The Under Secretary of State thinks that 
‘* within two or three generations the Empire will 
be so large and prosperous and powerful that the 
risk of war will be for ever removed,”’ and your 
correspondent, General Hornby, tells us that all 
the factors necessary for successful migration are 
available ‘* including opportunities of earning a 
good livelihood without pioneering hardships.”’ 

Alas! that is the rub. If the pious aspirations 
of the Under Secretary are to be realised, migration 
must proceed at about ten times the annual rate 
from 1820-1914, and if its progress is to be assessed 
by good livelihoods without pioneering hardships, 
it will never proceed at all. 

It is not on those lines that this Empire was 
built up. The resumption of migration demands 
an enormous expenditure, most of which this 
country will have to find and it is much more than 
worth while. But it also demands recapturing the 
spirit of the 1820 Settlers, the Canterbury Pilgrims 
and hosts of others who were not looking for 
‘* good livelihoods without pioneering hardships.” 

We cannot go on indefinitely holding the empty 
spaces of the world without making any serious 
effort to fillthem. In 1914 the youth of the Empire 
flocked to the colours because they thought we had 
an Empire worth dying for. We want a new 
Crusade of Youth that believes that we have an 
Empire worth living for. When that Crusade 
begins—and not till them—we shall be setting out 
on the road to ‘‘ accomplish our high destiny.” 

E. A. BELCHER (Major). 

Oxford and Cambridge University Club, 

Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


OXFORD GROUP AND EMPIRE 


Sir,—I am very interested in your notes headed 
‘* Thinking Imperially ’’ in the Saturday Review, 
particularly with regard to Empire emigration, 
and also in General Hornby’s letter on the same 
subject. 1 am convinced that you are right in 
saying that the main hindrance to Empire emigra- 
tion on a large scale is selfish parochialism. Until 
my outlook was changed through meeting the 
Oxford Group, I was suffering from this disease. 
In my case it took the form of a desire for persona! 
success in some safe job, a harmless desire enough 
in itself, but a real sign of decadence as the motive 
primarily responsible for deciding a_person’s 
career. Makers of history have usually been 
gamblers with their own security. Coupled with 
this lack of initiative in action was a thorough 
intellectual dissatisfaction with the way our leaders 
“‘ran the country.’’ Criticising statesmen was 
one of my favourite parlour games at Oxford, until 
I was changed myself and realised that I need not 
wait till | was on a committee, but could start right 
away being part of the answer to the problems 
statesmen are up against. 

Our trouble in England is not primarily a lack 
of people of good will. We have plans for agri- 
culture, plans for the special areas, plans for 
emigration, etc., all stored up in the minds of men 


who have seen the need and studied the facts. But 
our leaders have to reckon with a security-loving 
public. Weare not willing to make nor to demand 
from other people the personal sacrifices necessary 
to put these plans into effect. Therefore, we com- 
promise with temporary piecemeal measures, which 
are said to be the only ‘‘ practical ’’ steps possible. 

With regard to Lord Balfour’s ‘‘ Common 
interest in loyalty, in freedom, in ideals,’? | am 
26, and have been educated at a Public School and 
Oxford University. 1 have mingled intimately 
with young men in England in_ schools, 
universities, offices, factories, farms, and streets (as 
well as in the North of Ireland, America, 
Scandinavia and Switzerland). A common interest 
in loyalty, in freedom, and in ideals is not the 
outstanding characteristic of our generation, | 
used to think my father’s ideas on the subject were 
out of date. We find it difficult to give our loyalty 
to God, the King, the Empire, in the way that our 
fathers did. ['reedom means freedom to do as we 
like. Ideals are things we all indulge in at times, 
but they have not the power to make us unselfish. 
Before we can respond to any great scheme for the 
spiritual advancement of this country and the 
Empire, we need, instead of a point of view about 
God, a point of contact with Him. We need true 
patriots, who will give their lives to bring their 
country under God’s control; their love for their 
country will be based primarily on love for the 
people in it, and secondarily, on enthusiasm for an 
idea. We need freedom from our own love of 
security. 

The Oxford Group are answering this need. As 
a result of what has happened in New Zealand and 
Australia, Prime Minister Savage of New Zealand 
has said he is convinced that the Oxford Group is 
the ‘* only true national policy.’”’ Former Prime 
Minister Bennett said of their work in Canada that 
it made his task of government easier. In England 
last month the Oxford Group mobilised 1,000 
young men at short notice at a week-end in the 
Midlands. Their programme is building a new 
nation out of the ruins of the old. 

E.S. F. Evans. 
Whitbourne Hall, 
Near Worcester. 


THE MARRIAGE BILL 


Sir,—Mr. Herbert’s Marriage Bill is slowly 
making its way through the House of Commons. 
It raises very familiar issues and evokes on one 
side or the other very familiar arguments. The 
opposed parties do not appear to approach agree- 
ment. It would, perhaps, be true to say that they 
go farther apart. The official attitude of the 
Anglican Communion—as the Guardian points out 
in a notable article headed ‘‘ The Church and 
Marriage ’’—hardens steadily, and now seems 
within sight of identification with that of the 
Roman Church. That on the one side. 

The pressure of public opinion for some change 
in the Marriage Law, which would extend the 
facilities of divorce, not only continues, but even 
gathers force. That on the other side. 

I share to the full the anxiety which the post-War 
laxity in sexual morality has created in the minds 
of observant and considering citizens, and which 
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has certainly added momentum to the Romeward 
drift of Anglican opinion on the subject of the 
Marriage Law. Nevertheless I regret that drift; 
| disagree with its main postulates and I hold that 
its triumph has led in the past, and would lead 
again in the future, to the weakening of the institu- 
tion of marriage and the lowering of sexual 
morality in the nation, 

If, therefore, Mr. Herbert’s Bill should come 
before the House of Lords and opportunity should 
be given me I intend to support the second reading 
by speech and vote. For obvious reasons I do not 
swell this letter with yet another consideration of 
the well-worn arguments for and against the 
adoption of the recommendations of the Majority 
Report of Lord Gorell’s Commission. I content 
myself with advancing two propositions. 

First, the stability of marriage is a cardinal 
national interest which in present circumstances is 
visibly and gravely imperilled. Next, the primary 
condition of an effective wardship of the stability 
of marriage is such a recasting of the existing law 
as will cleanse it from apparent defects and com- 
mend it successfully to the support of the general 
conscience and reason. 

HERBERT DUNELM. 

Auckland Castle. 


THE REGENCY BILL 


Sir,—I observe that Clause 3 (1) of the Regency 
Bill provides that the Regent shall be ‘* that 
person who... . is next in the line of succession 
to the Crown,”’ and that Clause 3 (2) disqualifies a 
person from being Regent “‘ if he is not a British 
subject.’” But can any person who is “‘ next in the 
line of succession to the Crown ’’ avoid being a 
British subject ? 

By 12 and 13 Will. 3, c. 2, ‘‘ the most excellent 
Princess Sophia Electress and Dutchess Dowager 
of Hanover ”’ is declared to be next in succession 
to the ‘“‘ crown and regall government”’ of the 
kingdom, which are to ‘‘ remain and continue to 
the said most excellent Princess Sophia and the 
heirs of her body being protestants.’” And by 4 
and 5 Anne, c. 16 (c. IV in the common printed 
editions) it is enacted that ‘‘ the Princess Sophia 
Electress and Dutchess Dowager of Hanover and 
the issue of her body and all persons lineally 
descending from her born or hereafter to be born 
be and shall be to all intents and purposes whatso- 
ever deemed taken and esteemed natural born 
subjects of this kingdom.” 

Have the framers of the measure forgotten 4 
and 5 Anne, c. 16? 

THEOBALD MATHEW. 

The Athenaeum, Pall Mall, S.W.1. 


FLOOD DANGERS 


Sir,—Does not this terrible disaster in Ohio call 
for reflection and possible action here in England ? 
Do we sufficiently realise the danger of something 
of this sort happening in this country with certain 
abnormal conditions prevailing at the same time, 
such as a heavy flood in the Thames together with 
a high tide being pushed by an easterly gale? This 
combination might easily bring about untold 
disaster, I submit in view of this danger a scheme 


should be devised by which 1,000,000,000 gallons 
or so of surplus water could be readily diverted and 
turned into an inland base for Government planes, 
etc., and last but not least to supply London with 
an adequate supply of water in the time of drought. 
COMMANDER SIR WALTER WINDHAM. 
25, Berkeley Square, W.1. 


THE TRAFFIC SPEED-UP 


Sir,—The speed-up of every service under 
London Transport may be satisfactory to that body 
but it is absolutely dangerous for elderly people. 
The fact that the new buses have quick acceleration 
and splendid brakes is demonstrated every time a 
bus starts or stops—generally by those passengers 
who have not managed to scramble into seats being 
flung from one end of the vehicle to the other. 

Esculators are another danger. When traffic on 
them reaches its peak they automatically increase 
their speed until for the very old or the very young 
to board them would be courting disaster. I 
recently saw a lady trip and fall at the foot of an 
esculator. In a few seconds she was beneath a 
pile of bodies, and if the esculator had not been 
promptly stopped a terrible tragedy must have 
occurred. Personally, I should think that auto- 
matic acceleration of a fully loaded esculator is 
carrying the craze for speed a little too far. Is it 
too much to hope that the London Transport will 
one day realise that not all of us are in the athletic 
twenties ? 

A.G.B. 

Dawlish Drive, 

Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 


DAUGHTERS OF THE CLERGY 


Sir,—We, the undersigned Bishops of England 
and Wales, desire to commend to the attention of 
our Lay and Clerical Brethren the Clergy 
Daughters’ School, Bristol. Knowing as we do 
that one of the cares which weigh most heavily 
upon many Clergy with inadequate stipends is 
their inability to give to their children the education 
and training necessary to equip them for useful 
careers in life, we feel that a School like St. 
Brandon's, which combines at extremely low fees 
a first-rate Public School education with an earnest 
religious training, is an immense boon to many 
Clergy. 

We, therefore, earnestly appeal for help to carry 
forward into the future the good work St. 
Brandon’s, Clergy Daughters’ School, has done 
for the past 105 years. 

C. S. Bristot, Bastt BaTtH AND 
WELL, J. T. Barkinc, P. HERBERT 
BUCKINGHAM, HENRY CHELMSFORD, 
W. F. Crepitron, BERNARD ELIEN, 
A. C. GLoucesTEerR, Liste HEREFORD, 
Cyrit Leicester, J. A. LICHFIELD, 
Nucent Lincorn, T. LtLanparr, 
CLAUDE PETRIBURG, F. WHITFIELD 
PLymMoutH, MARTIN Rorren, W. T. 
Str. Asapo, D. L. St. Davin’s, 
W. G. St. Epa. Ipswicu, NEvILLE 
SaruM, Henry SOUTHWELL, J. W. 
TRURON, JAMES WAKEFIELD, ARTHUR 
WORCESTER. 
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Your Investments © 


THE FALL GILT-EDGED 


HE view taken in these columns of the future 
of gilt-edged stocks has for a long time past 
been a gloomy or ‘‘ bearish’ one. In the 

past week or two this view seems to have spread to 
the market generally, and British Government 
stocks have been a miserable market. The 34 per 
cent. War Loan has come back from 1053 to under 
103%, the 24 per cent. Funding Loan from 92} to 
under 90, and 3 per cent. Local Loans from 96% to 
93}. 

For the gilt-edged market these are heavy 
falls in so short a time, and they have given rise to 
much speculation as to their cause. In the first 
place, the rise in commodity prices which has taken 
place at an increasing rate over the past six months 

has raised doubts as to the feasibility of main- 
_ taining interest rates at such an abnormally low 
level as in the past year or two. Secondly, the 
-banks, insurance companies, and other financial 
institutions are finding rather better use for their 
money as trade improves than as an investment in 
British Government securities to yield under 3 per 
cent. gross, and last, but not least, the Government 
departments which have been forced to take up 
large slices of recent issues which did not appeal to 
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the public appear to have thought the time ripe to 
liquidate some of their holdings in the market. 


The result of these combined influences has been 
severe depression over the gilt-edged market and 
even the improvement in yields which has resulted 
from the decline in prices has failed to attract 
sufficient buying to stem the tide. Nor is the 
market convinced that this decline is but tem. 
porary, for whatever move the Treasury may make 
to bolster up ‘“‘ cheap money ’’ it has become 
obvious that the future can hold out only the hope 
of a ‘‘ delayed drop ’’—the eventual descent now 
looks more certain than ever. In the meantime, 
however, the harassed trustee endeavouring to find 
a few more pence per cent. in income will be 
gratified to note that the yield on War Loan has 
now come up to £3 7s. 9d. per cent. “* flat’ and 
almost to 3} per cent. if allowance is made for 
redemption. From the income point of view the 
War Loan is probably now once again the most 
satisfactory investment in its class. The ill-fated 
Funding 2} per cent. stock provides considerable 
attractions from the capital standpoint as well as 
giving reasonable income return, for it is a ‘‘dated” 
stock (1956-61) standing at 9 points under par and 
yielding £2 16s. per cent. ‘‘ flat’’ or £3 2s. 9d. 
allowing for redemption. Nor should the merits 
of 24 per cent. Consols and 3 per cent. Local Loans 
be overlooked. The former yield £3 1s. 6d. per 
cent. and the latter £3 4s. 6d. per cent. and as they 
may now both be looked on as irredeemable to all 
intents and purposes they are unlikely to lead to 
awkward re-investment problems in the future. 


Our Export TRADE 


The importance of Britain’s export trade and the 
necessity for its revival has been the main point of 
the speeches of the Chairmen of the big banks and 
the National Provincial Bank Chairman, Mr. Colin 
Campbell, rightly emphasised the fact that the 
Distressed Areas problem could only be per- 
manently and efficiently dealt with in this way. 
He pointed out the falsity of the idea of moving 
unemployed persons from these Areas to participate 
in the execution of domestic orders and also how 
dependent is Great Britain upon exports to pay for 
her imports of food and raw materials for industry. 


Mr. G. P. Dewhurst, Chairman of Williams 
Deacon’s Bank, was naturally largely concerned 
with the state of the cotton industry which is so 
essential to the well-being of the areas which the 
bank serves. He was able to record considerable 
improvement, but took a serious view of the Indian 
position where a vote of the Legislative Assembly 
had denounced the Ottawa Agreement. As the 
commercial relations between this country and 
India were shortly to come up for revision, Mr. 
Dewhurst reminded his shareholders that this 
country provides a free market for over 30 per cent. 
of India’s exports, so that there would appear to 
be a case for a further modification of existing 
import duties into India. 


Home Rattway INVESTMENTS 
Home Railway stocks have been considerably 


affected by the turn taken in the wages outlook. 


Certainly, sooner or later, it appears that stock- 
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holders’ interests must be affected by wage 


increases and concessions or by a strike, though t e 
latter, it is believed, will be avoided by both sides 
almost at all costs. Meanwhile, the debenture and 
preference issues, even where they are first-class 
investments, give very reasonable income returns 
for the present day. Thus L.M.S. 4 per cent. 
debenture to yield £3 17s. 6d. at around 103 and 
the L.M.S. and L.N.E.R. 4 per cent. guaranteed 
stocks to return well over 4 per cent. on the money 
may well attract buyers, for they appear much more 
remunerative than many heavy industrial shares 
whose future depends upon the same factors. 
L.M.S., 1923 preference give more than the coveted 
5 per cent. on the money, and with a moderate pay- 
ment on the ordinary stock more or less assured 
this year, the 1923 preference is no longer entirely 
a gamble, as it was a short time ago. Of the 
ordinary stocks one still finds L.M.S. ordinary at 

the most attractive, though Great Western, on 
the basis of the expected 3 per cent. dividend, yield 
nearly 5 per cent. at 62. Southern deferred are 
also finding favour again on the idea of increased 
Continental traffic. 


Property ‘‘ INVESTMENTS ”’ 


The mushroom growth of Property Societies, 
formed on the co-operative basis, and under the 
Industrial and Provident Acts has previously been 
the subject of comment in these columns and now 
the Committee set up by the Advertising Associa- 
tion to inquire into the movement, has brought out 
a severely critical report. The Committee includes 
such eminent men as Sir Josiah Stamp, Sir Wm. 
McLintock, Mr. C. A. McCurdy and Sir Ernest 


Benn and it fears that in many cases the Societies 
advertising for ‘‘ investment funds ’’ will prove 
unable to provide a proper return on the money. 
Investors can only be warned once again to resist 
the temptations of advertised yields of ‘‘ Six Per 
Cent. with Perfect Security ” and the authorities 
urged to legislate for the adequate control of such 
societies. 
BREWERY SHARES 

Yields on brewery shares have recently been 
increased through falls in the price of the shares 
owing to fears of additional taxation in the coming 
Budget. It is, however, rather early to anticipate 
this, and opinion is divided as to whether the 
Chancellor would consider such a tax prudent. 
The big increase in the duty on beer in the 
emergency Budget of 1931 coincided, it is true, 
with a period of industrial depression, but this was 
not wholly to blame for the sharp fall in con- 
sumption which followed the raising of the duty, 
and it is probable that satiation point has been 
reached by the tax. In any case, brewery shares 
now appear attractive for income purposes. 
Watney Combe Reid Deferred, one of the best 
stocks in the market now, return near £4 8s. per 
cent. at 82s. per £1 unit, the 6 per cent. interim 
having been repeated this year. Meux’s, who have 
paid 11 per cent. for the past three years, return 
over 44 per cent. at 48s. Profits for the year are 
practically unchanged at £150,790. Taylor 
Walker, at just under 45s., return about £4 9s. per 
cent., and Bass have an attractive yield of over 
£4 13s. gross. Dividends are paid tax free by 
Bass. City of London Brewery 20 per cent. non- 
cumulative preferred ordinary, at 82s., yield 4% 
per cent., and the cover is now vastly improved. 


HOTELS 


BO GTON H 


a hard-hit village, and every order you send 
helps us to maintain or increase the 
number. See separate advertisements this 


L, _ Southampton issue and ORDER, please, from Mrs. Hilda 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND.— Row, W.C.1, near British Museum. 260 Kimberley, Gunnislake, Cornwall. 
Victoria Hotel. Rec., 3. Pens., 6 gns. Rooms. and Table d’Hote 
Tennis, golf, shooting, Fee 
EXHILL-ON-SEA. — _ Cleved Guest ORA OTEL, pper Place, 
and shops. “cooking “Assured quiet and Table d'Hoto Breakfast, 8/6. 
and comfort. From 3 guineas. Special 


Winter terms. Hotel. Bed., 
RIGHTON (HOVE)—NEW IMPERIAL E., 26/-. 
HOTEL, First Avenue. looki: 
fortable resident 


M 
Sun Lounge. From 4 ‘ Bpecial roy 
residential terms. 

UDE, N._ Cornwall. — The Balconies 


m 
Private Hotel. Do iew. Fone 
4 ens. each per week, fall board. Golf, 
boating, fishing, bathing, tennis. 
ALL ENDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs 
g, tennis. 
_ > in Hotel is 
Restaurant managed by P >. Phone : 5059. 
LY, Cambs.—The Lamb Hotel. Bed., 20; 
Rec., 5. Pens., W.E., £2 15/-. 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 6/-. ting. E., inclusive 8 
OLKESTONE.—The ORANGE HOUSE golf. 
Private Hotel, 8, Castle Hill Avenue: 


mins. to Sea and Leas Cliff Hall. Excel- 
t table: Not large pes gr of 
iss Sykes of the ' Olio Cookery Book. 6 


ASTINGS. — Albany Hotel. Best posi- 


Garden. 


YNMOUTH, N. Devon. — Bevan’s Lyn 


48. ens., from 4 
. W.E. ., 3/6 and 4/-; Din., 
§/6. Golf, hunting, fishing, tennis, dancing. SAKFAST TRAY JAMS, JELLIES & 
i 1, 
from 4 y 5 to 7 gns. during season. 
W.E., ii. io 18/- per ay. Golf, tennis, 


ERTH Scotland. Station Hotel. Bed., sé. specialities included. Hilda imberley, 
P 100; Ree., 4; Pens., from 4 gns.; W.E., 
from 24/-; Lun., 8/6; Tea, 1/6; Din., 6/-. 


RE 1.0.W. — Royal Squadron Hotel. 
2. Pens., from 3 
and bathing. Cocktail bar. ‘Fully licensed. 
ALISBURY, Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel. 
Up-to-date. H. & C. 
bedrooms. Electric lift. 


IDMOUTH.—Belmont_ Hotel, Sea Front. 
Rec., 8. Pi 6} to 8 gns. 


days. Bathing, tennis., 


Personal 


to 6 


MARMALADES, Home-Made, beauti- 
fully packed, in many luscious one 


Y, PEACH, etc. 12 large 
Breakfast Tray Pots, 6/-, carr. paid; 6 for 


unnislake, Cornwall. 


recovery. ‘acts 
gns. literature in English from Dept. 8, 
Golf, tennis (St Deu ch 


EMBEBSHIF of the INCOME TAX 

SERVICE BUREAU brings relief.— 

House, Southampton Row, 
ion, W.C.1. 


. and radiators in 
one: 899. 


*Ph 


ONG Poems set to music. Songs 
musical compositions published ar 


reasonable f MSS., Peter Derek, 
Ltd. (Dept, 1408, Shaftesb 
London. 


ORTLEBUR 


tion the front. 120 rooms. 
phone : 761, 762. 


Y, BLACK CHERRY 
and MORELLO CHERRY (Stoneless) 
Blackcurrant, D 


_ cer an lelicious Home- 
) Famil to Messes, Clu’ Made Jams, ellies and armalades ; 
Room, bath, breakfast, 7/6 4 da Be 
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112 THE SATURDAY. REVIEW 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW we 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION ORDER TO NEWSAGENT 
12 months 30/- (Postage included). T 


To the Publisher, The Saturday Review," for 
18/20, York Buildings, Adelphi, London, the 
please send to me weekly “The Saturday Commencing with next issue, please deliver ont 
Review,”’ for a period of ............64+ months, for to me each week a copy of ‘‘ The Saturday by 


which I enclose remittance for ............00seeeee0008 Review,’”’ published at 6d. less 


Join The Navy League 


The Navy League is the only Organisation whose object is to 0 
urge the vital importance of Sea Power to the British Empire. 


All patriotic citizens should therefore give it their moral pc 
and financial support. i 


TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP : 

For Life Annually of 

Vice-President - - - £25 00 £5 00 di 
Fellow - - - - £10 100 st 14.9 suct 
Member - - - - £5 00 fo 10 0 sury 
Includes Magazine “The Navy” Monthly. Post Free out 


Member (without Magazine)  - fo 50 
Associate - - - — from fo 2 6 fom 
tofo 10 0): 


Includes Navy League Quarterly. Post Free 


For information as to enrolling as a member of the League, please 
communicate with the General Secretary, The Navy Leagu:, Grand Buildings, the 


Trafalgar-square, London, W.C.2. is ne 


ow 
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